
The First Reading Lesson. 

, „„ sav vou would go plump into words 

“You dont mea , , f re a c hiid knows his letters?” 

of three or four V ..b e* ithout knowing the alphabet, 

“ lt,SP °t„ow ate without singling out its features; 
r„,CS no. only the names but the of the letters 

bef “' Om Sen fcSth* letters without any teaching. 
We always keep by us a shallow table drawer the bottom 
covered half an inch deep with sand. Before they are two, 
the babies make round O and crooked S, and T foi Tommy, 
and so on, with dumpy, uncertain little fingers. The elder 
children teach the little ones by way of a game.” 

“ The sand is capital ! We have various devices, but none 
so good as that. Children love to be doing. The funny, 
shaky lines the little finger makes in the sand will be ten 
times as interesting as the shapes the eye sees.” 

“ But the reading ! I can’t get over three syllables for 

the first lesson. Why, it’s like teaching a twelve months 
old child to waltz?” 

\ ou say that because we forget that a group of letters 
is no more than the sign of a word, while a word is only 
tie vocal sign of a thing or an act. This is how the child 
. , , . Ir ^’ bc £> e ts the notion of table ; he sees several 

un - eS verv £ ff nds they have legs ’ by which y ou can scramble 

manv t^W Which you ma y P ul1 off; and on them 

sometimes ^ ^ pleasant for a bab y to en j oy ’ 

they go down with Can pub tbese things off the table, and 

People call this pleasant thP ' « h ‘ S " ice ' The S r ° Wn ,' U ^ 
and, by and bv K k n 2> man y interests, ‘ table, 

uC.o S’ , b3by says ‘‘able - too; and the word ‘table’ 


comes to mean, i n 


too ; and the word ‘ table 
vague way, all this to him. ‘ A round 
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table,’ ‘on the table,’ and so on, f orm oart . . 

‘table’ to him. In the same way babv u- the ldea of 
his mother sings. She says, « Baby, sine’ LTT in when 

notions of ‘sing,’ ‘kiss,’ ‘ love,’ dawn on the baby bmhr by ’ 
“ Yes. the darlings and n’c • . y Drain - 


“ Yes, the darlings ! and it’ 


• cb“ Z&JL can 

‘carnage, soon convey interesting ideas to him” y ‘ 

.‘That'S just it. Interest the child in the' thing, and he 
soon learns the sound-sign for it— that is, its name Now I 
maintain that, when he is a little older, he should learn the 
form-sign— that is, the printed word— on the same principle. 
It is far easier for a child to read plum-pudding than 
to read to, to, because ‘ plum-pudding ’ conveys a far more 
interesting idea.” 

“ That may be, when he gets into words of three or four 
syllables ; but what would you do while he’s in words of 
one syllable — indeed, of two or three letters?” 

“ I should never put him into words of one syllable at all. 
The bigger the word, the more striking the look of it, and, 
therefore, the easier it is to read, provided always that the 
idea it conveys is interesting to a child. It is sad to see an 
intelligent child of five toiling over a reading-lesson infinitely 
below his capacity — ath, eth, ith, oth, uth— or, at the very 
best, ‘ The cat sat on the mat.’ How should we like to begin 
to read German, for example, by toiling over all conceivab e 
combinations of letters, arranged on no princip e u si ^ 
of sound ; or, worse still, that our readings siorn ^Ve 

according to the number of Ietters ^ ^ page of words of 
should be lost in a hopeless fog . . distinctive 

three letters, all drearily like one another, no^d.s ^ 

features for the eye to seize u P on u aQod for t he child 

well — children are different ; no ou & m any ways 

to grind in this mill!’ But this is only one „ 

in which children are needlessly and cr ) ^PP ^ same) t 

“ You are taking high moral grou for a child to 

don’t think I am convinced. It 18 oU dding, P lum " 
spell cat, cat, than to spell plum-p 
pudding.” two things. Y ° u must 

“ But spelling and reading rea( { them, 

learn to spell in order to write coUg h, yo a 

child is droning over a reading-lesson, -P 
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— - — tc By dint of 

. . an d she repea • 0 f the 

zx t. : ^ 

£U >" d S Ta« C °coSgh- through cough. 

*'^5 cough!” ilentK> and 

“’..yes; but 'cough » , s a great difficulty. If 0 „l y 

sound of/ T !^ ktt f rs , and if all letters had always the 
.hum were no silent ie have reading made 


repetition, she 
word with the 
and you think 
Not a bit of 

a gh with the 


there were no suu...- d have reading made easy. 

same sound, we s»» , soms , thing t o say for themselves.” 

The phonetic people ^ wrJter of an artlc le in a recent 
“ You would ag ^ ee re ^ iew . < plough ought to be written and 
number of a leading enough, enuf\ ought, aut or ort-' 

printed //^ hmugM^, the m g istaken idea that in rea ding 

and rr,t the letters which compose a word, think of their 
we look at form t he word. We do nothing of 

a word, written or printed simply as the 
symbol of a word we are accustomed to say. If the word is new 
to us we may try to make something of the letters, but we know 
so well that this is a shot in the dark, that we are careful not to 
say the new word until we have heard some one else say it.” 

“ Yes, but children are different.” 

“Children are the same, ‘only more so.’ We could, if we 
liked, break up a word into its sounds, or put certain sounds 
together to make a word. But these are efforts of mind beyond 
the range of children. First, as last, they learn to know a word 
by the look of it, and, the more striking it looks, the easier it 
is to recognise; provided, always, that the printed word is 

one which they already know very well by sound and by 

sense.” 

It is not clear yet ; suppose you tell me, step by step, how 

you would give your first reading lesson. An illustration helps 

one so much.” 

cf f L X e *7 We ^ ’ Bobbie had his first lesson yesterday — on 
wav I Tt > The lGSSOn was P a * of the celebration. By the 

child on his birthd^^ * g °° d plan t0 be S in a neW Study ^ l 

the new study a nrh/’l ^ day ’ he beginS by thin <inS 

“Tu 4. • y PHvnege. 

1 hat is a hint . u 4 . 

“Yes he haa •’ Ut g0 on > did Bobbie know his letters 

careful not to ah ^ ^ tbem U P’ as Y ou sa Y » But * bad ^*1 
° W an y small readings. You know hoW 
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Susanna Wesley used to retire to her ro 
who was to have his first reading-lesson °T\ ^ the child 
.again for some hours, when the boy cam P n0t t0 ap P ear 
a good part of the first chapter of Genesis } ““wdnf ^ 1 
first reading lesson was a solemn occasion too. fo 'i°? 
had been preparing for a week or two First T e We 

dozen penny copies of the ‘History of Cock Rob * 

bold type, bad pictures, that we cut out m good 

'• Then we had a nursery pasting day-pas,i ng the shcel , 
common drawing paper— six one side down, and six the other 
SO that, now, we had six complete copies, and not twelve 

“ Then, we cut up the first page only , of all six copies, line by 
line, and word by word. We gathered up the words Lnd put 
them in a box, and our preparations were complete. 

“ Now for the lesson. Bobbie and I are shut in by ourselves 
in the morning room. I always use a blackboard in teaching 
the children. I write up, in good clear ‘ print’ hand 

Cock Robin. 

Bobbie watches with the more interest because he knows his 
letters. I say, pointing to the word, ‘cock robin,’ which he 

repeats. 

“ Then, the words in the box are scattered on the table, and 
he finds half-a-dozen ‘ cock robins ’ with great ease. _ ^ 
“We do the same thing with ‘sparrow,’ ‘arrow, said 
* killed,’ ‘ who,’ and so on, till all the words in *e “se have 

been learned. The words on the blackboard grow mto a column, 
which Bob reads backwards and forwards, and every way, 

except as the words run in the verse. co i U mns like 

"Then Bobbie arranges the loose words mto 

that on the board. . . hic h he reads off. 

“ Then, into columns of his own devis g, ^ been a 

“Lastly, culminating joy, (t e ' v 0 dictation, 

delight !) he finds among the loose words, at my 

Who killed Cock Robin 
} S aid the sparrow^ 

With my bow and 

I killed Cock 

Arranging the words in verse form. 
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mutilated copy, out of which Bob 
T had still one tint and he rea d it forwards 

Jl ;".easute of «£* he lives he will know those twelve 

, asa „« lesson! but, think of a„ the 

"° r « fjo doubt it was a pl ea 

' n d cutting'- j wIs h some publisher would 

F !y e s that is tr° ubleS ^nursery rhymes, in good bold 
• de us with what we ' tQ mat ch— a separate box, or 

^e, with boxes of loose ^ ^ child may not be confused 
division, for each P a f; o ,. ds t0 hunt amongst. The point i» 
by having too many » k , the new word mtmy times,, 
that he should see, an ^ ed on his bruin." 

so that its shape beco , 0 read . Cock Robin ; ’ he has 

“ I see ; but he is o y ,, 

no general power of iea in ■ those twelve wor ds wherever 

«.° nthe contrary, he learns ten wor ds a day, in 

he meets with • P1 ] t ix hundred words ; that is,, 
half-a-year he will have at least 

hG ^LLTn^TupposinV your children remember all they 
team It the end of a week, mine would remember 'Cock- 

robin’ perhaps, but the rest would be gone. 

“Oh but we keep what we get! When we have mastered 

the words of the second verse, Bob runs through t e rs 
in the book, naming words here and there as I point to them. 
It takes less than a minute, and the ground is secured. 

“The first lesson must have been long ?” 

“ I’m sorry to say it lasted half-an-hour. The chi c s 
interest tempted me to do more than I should.” 

“ It all sounds very attractive — a sort of game — but I cannot 
be satisfied that a child should learn to read without knowin & 
the powers of the letters. You constantly see a child spell a 
word over to himself, and then pronounce it ; the more so, i 
he has been carefully taught the sounds of the letters— no 
merely their names.’’ 

“Naturally, for, though many of our English words are 
each a law unto itself, others offer a key to a whole gpW 

alternat W /f 1V6S US sp arrow > marrow, harrow; but we 

-“Z d r„r;:: r t r ding ' thc other 

interest * twe a “ ^ so ' 
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“I suppose the ‘word-building’ Would , 
spelling with you ? But you must tell mp f’ practicall y, 
day. Anyway I shall try y OUr p ia n tj 
children up in the sounds of the letters all the keep the 
t hey will have ‘ two strings to their bow.’ ” bame * Thus ’ 


The Editor. 



